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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Monetary Problems 
Debated At Parley 


Delegates from More Than 40 
Nations Present at Bret- 
ton Woods Conference 


POSTWAR STABILITY IS OBJECTIVE 


Method Sought to Prevent Eco- 
nomic Chaos by Stabilizing 
Currencies of World 


The United Nations Monetary Con- 
ference, which has been meeting at 
Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, since 
July 1, is dealing with one of the vital 
problems of the postwar era. Upon 
its solution the future peace of the 
world will largely depend. The con- 
ference is attempting to work out a 
program by which international trade 
after the war can be carried on 
smoothly and extensively. If it finds 
the answer to that problem, it will have 
removed at least one of the major 
causes of war and will have laid the 
foundation upon which economic pros- 
perity and higher living standards can 
be built throughout the world. 

The Bretton Woods conference, im- 
portant though it is, fails to stir the 
imagination of most people to the 
same extent that the present military 
campaigns do, and yet its decisions 
may have as direct a bearing upon 
their future lives as any single devel- 
opment now taking place. The reason 
for the people’s lack of interest is, of 
course, the nature of the problems be- 
ing discussed. Monetary problems 
are of a highly technical nature, in- 
volving the whole mechanics of inter- 
national trade, currencies, foreign ex- 
change, tariffs and other restrictions 
to commerce, the gold standard, and 
other subjects which are mysteries 
to all but the financial expert. 


Important Problems 


What the representatives of more. 


than 40 nations hope to achieve at 
their present conference is to agree 
upon a program of action which can 

put into effect after the war to 
Prevent depression and economic 
chaos, The delegates are financial ex- 
perts who have been working for 
months upon these complicated prob- 
lems. The conference is but a step in 
the long road of economic cooperation, 
for the delegates have no authority to 

their governments. Whatever 
agreements are reached at Bretton 
Woods must have the approval of all 
the governments involved. They must 
be ratified by the American Congress 
and the British Parliament and by the 
Proper agencies of the other govern- 
Ments. But, it is felt, if a program 
of action can be mapped out at the 
conference and accepted by the dele- 
Sates, at least the first hurdle will have 
been overcome. 

There are two important problems 
to which the conference is turning 
Most of its attention. The first is 
that of finding a method of stabilizing 

world’s currencies so as to make 
‘Possible the exchange of goods. be- 


(Concluded on page 7) 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 





No. I Pestwar Problem 


Robert Nathan, before he entered the armed services, was one of the key men 
in the War Production Board. After serving six months as a private in the Army, 
he was given-a medical discharge due to a serious back injury sustained in training. 
While he was recovering at Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., he 
wrote a book entitled Mobilizing for Abundance, published by Whittlesey House, 
New York City. The volume is generally acclaimed as a brilliant, thought- 
provoking discussion of the postwar employment problem. In his preface, Mr. 
Nathan describes the feelings of the men who were patients at Walter Reed at 
the time he was, points out the urgent challenge before us, and warns of the 
danger inherent in the failure to solve the unemployment problem: 

“It was late in the summer of 1943 in the Army’s Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, D. C. In their gray pajamas and red lounging suits, the convalescing 
patients wandered about the grounds or in the Red Cross recreation building or 
through the wards. The weather was hot and the pace of life was slow. In some 
ways the war seemed far away, but only momentarily. There were too many 
battle scars and uniforms and disciplines to forget the war for long. 

“There were battle casualties from all over the world. Some of the boys had 
been injured during the various invasions, others in air missions over Europe, 
and many had been through a number of battles in the steaming island jungles 
of the far Pacific or the barren desert and ragged mountains of North Africa. 
Some were near full recovery, while others knew that there were many surgical 
operations and months or even years of hospitalization ahead of them. There 
were the armless and the legless, many boys with plates in their skulls, some 
with bad burns and skin grafts or distorted and rebuilt facial features, and a 
number of others with mental afflictions. Alongside those who had been injured 
in action were the boys who had met accidents and suffered ailments before even 
getting abroad. They were all soldiers. . . . 

“Much of the talk among the soldiers was light and gay. Sometimes, though 
not often, the troops who had fought at the front would discuss the noises and 
horrors and weapons and their own behavior under fire. Quite frequently, 
especially after ‘lights out,’ the discussion turned to the future and there was 
almost universal concern over jobs and security and peace. After a period of 
expressing worries and doubts, the tone shifted, with emphasis on what might 
be done in‘the way of insisting upon employment for the demobilized soldiers. 

“Most of the men are not articulate on economic, social, and political matters, 
but their views point definitely to the possible emergence of a potent pressure 
group among veterans after the war. They will be insistent on being ‘taken 
care of’ in the future, not in the sense of pensions and relief, but in having 
steady jobs. This pressure can be a constructive force behind the development 
of sound economic ‘measures which will assure full employment and sustained 
prosperity within the framework of our democratic, free-enterprise system. Or 
the ex-soldiers may become a dangerous group, if ignored (Concluded on page 5) 


Democrats Ready For 


Chicago Convention 


Opposition to Wallace Expected 
to Lead to Contest for 
Vice-Presidency 
DRIVE MADE FOR PARTY HARMONY 


Attempt Will Be Made to Recon- 
cile Southern Members of 
Party on Race Issue 


As the Democratic delegates gather 
at Chicago for their National Conven- 
tion, the majority of them are in agree- 
ment on at least one point; namely, 
that their best hope of winning the 
election this year is with Roosevelt as 
their presidential nominee. Unless a 
political miracle occurs, it now appears 
that he will be nominated for the 
fourth time. Whether he will deliver 
his acceptance speech at the conven- 
tion, or elsewhere, is not known at 
the time of this writing. 

While there is general agreement 
with respect to a Fourth Term nomi- 
nation for President Roosevelt, such 
agreement is lacking among the dele- 
gates concerning his running mate. 
Many Democrats, whether a majority 
we shall soon learn, feel that it would 
be a serious political blunder for Mr. 
Wallace to be chosen again as the vice- 
presidential nominee. They argue that 
he appeals to the same groups of voters 
that Roosevelt does, and thus does not 
strengthen the ticket at all. They de- 
sire a more conservative candidate who 
would help to promote unity among 
the northern and southern Democrats, 
and who might win the support of 
many voters who are having a hard 
time in deciding which party they 
prefer. 

Democratic Worries 

President Roosevelt is known to 
favor Mr. Wallace’s renomination, but 
apparently will not try to force his 
choice if the majority of delegates 
prefer. someone else. It is possible, 
therefore, that there will be a contest 
over the vice-presidential role. 

The chief worry among Democratic 
leaders, as their convention is about 
to get under way, is how to avoid a 
serious rupture in the party over the 
race issue. The Republican Party took 
a strong stand relative to this ques- 
tion, putting the Democrats on the 
spot. These are the pledges which 
the GOP platform makes to the Negro 
population: 

We unreservedly condemn the injection 
into American life of appeals to racial or 
me prejudice. 

We pledge an immediate congressional 
inquiry to ascertain the extent to which 
mistreatment, tion and discrim- 
ination against Negroes who are in our 
armed forces are impairing morale and 
efficiency, and the adoption of corrective 
legislation. 

e pledge the establishment by federal 
a of a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Commission. 

The payment of any poll tax should 
not be a condition of voting in federal 
elections and we favor immediate sub- 
mission .of a Constitutional amendment 
for its abolition. 

We favor legislation 


and pledge our a e ey in egiin 
of its early enactmen 


(Concluded 2 page 2) 
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As the Democrats met for their national convention 


The Democratic National 


These platform promises will un- 
doubtedly make a strong appeal to the 
Negro voters of the nation. It is true 
that President Roosevelt, by executive 
order, has already established a Fair 
Employment Practice Commission to 
prevent unfair practices and dis- 
crimination against Negroes in war 
industries. But many southern Demo- 
crats are opposed to this agency, and 
will attempt to prevent it from be- 
coming permanent; in fact, they re- 
cently tried to cut off any further ap- 
propriations for it during the war. 

The Democratic leaders know that 
they cannot duplicate the Republican 
pledges on the racial question without 
splitting their party wide open. Prom- 
inent southern Democrats will fight to 
the last ditch to maintain the poll tax, 
which admittedly prevents a great 
many Negroes from voting, and also to 
prevent the passage of a federal anti- 
lynching law. They contend that only 
the states have a right to enact such 
legislation. 


Threaten to Bolt 


Democratic leaders in the South feel 
so bitter about this whole question 
that they threaten to bolt their party 
if it does not adhere to their wishes, 
and to turn electoral votes, intended 
for Roosevelt, over to Dewey. They 
would apparently have nothing to gain 
by such action, for the Republicans 
are publicly opposed to their racial 
views. But certain southern leaders 
feel so bitter toward Roosevelt that 
they would do almost anything to de- 
feat him. If they carry out their 
threat to turn electoral votes which 
they control over to Dewey, their 
action would be legal, but it would, in 
effect, misappropriate the votes that 
had been cast by the people of their 
states. (For explanation of how this 
could be done, see page 6.) 

Hence, the Democratic Party is con- 
fronted by a serious problem. If it 
does not work out a platform which 
will satisfy the southern Democrats, 
the party is threatened with a split 
which will make defeat at the polls in- 
evitable. If, on the other hand, the 
party does not convince the Negro 
voters that they can expect at least 
as fair a deal from the Democrats as 
from the Republicans, then it may lose 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Negro support, which would probably 
also make defeat inevitable next 
November. 

The importance of the Negro vote 
is known to all realistic political 
leaders. Earl Brown, writing in the 
July issue of Harper’s, has this to 
say on the subject: 


Though the colored vote is importent 
in at least seventeen northern states, its 
test significance lies in the fact thet 
it constitutes a balance of power in eight 
big ones. These states are New York, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Michigan. They 
have a total of 202 electoral votes—and it 
takes only 266 to win. 


From the Civil War until the elec- 
tion of 1932, the majority of Negroes 
voted consistently for Republican pres- 
idential candidates. During the de- 
pression in the early 1930’s, however, 
Roosevelt’s New Deal program won the 
support of the Negro population and 
has kept it ever since. But in recent 
state and congressional elections, the 
Negroes have been going back to the 
Republican fold in increasingly large 
numbers. The GOP leaders hope to 
capitalize on this trend by the strong 
stand which they have taken in their 
platform relative to the racial question. 


Brief Platform? 


A number of Democratic leaders feel 
that the best way for their party to 
deal with this issue, as well as other 
highly controversial matters, is to 
write a brief, terse platform which 
will not elaborate on any specific ques- 
tion. Such a platform, it is argued, 
should confine itself to the proposi- 
tion that the Democratic Party has 
shown itself to be best qualified for 
finishing the job of winning the war 
and of establishing peace on perma- 
nent foundations. 

If the Democrats agree upon the 
idea of a short, general platform 
rather than a longer and more de- 
tailed one, they probably will be able 
to prevent a cleavage at the conven- 
tion between -the northern and south- 
ern Democrats. It will then be left 
to the Negro voters to decide whether 
they think a continuation of the 
Roosevelt administration or the elec- 
tion of a Republican administration 
would probably be of greater benefit 
to them. 


ACME 


in 1940 


Convention 


President Roosevelt, despite the po- 
sition of the southern Democrats, has 
many ardent supporters among the 
Negro population. They feel that the 
members of their race have benefited 
greatly by the social and economic re- 
forms of the New Deal. They also 
believe that the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt are genuinely concerned 
with the problem of improving their 
living standards. But whether the 
majority of Negroes will again sup- 
port Roosevelt remains to be seen. 


Republican Gains 


It is for these reasons that the 
racial problem leads all others in im- 
portance as the Democratic delegates 
and leaders come together in Chicago. 
They know that if this issue is not 
resolved skilfully, and if the campaign 
is not carried on harmoniously and 
effectively, their party cannot hope to 
win in November. They cannot escape 
the fact that, for several years now, 
there has been a definite and con- 
tinuing shift away from the Demo- 
cratic party to the Republican. Since 
1937, for example, the number of 
Republicans in the Senate has in- 
creased from 16 to 37; the number of 
Republicans in the House, from 88 to 
212, and the number of Republican 
governors, from eight to 26. 

These are facts of which the Demo- 
crats are fully aware, but they are 
still counting on President Roosevelt’s 
great personal following, together 
with the party’s war record, to win 
the election. Democratic leaders real- 
ize that Roosevelt’s main strength will 
be drawn this year, as in the past, 
from city workers. 

In fact the election, to a large ex- 
tent, is expected to be a contest be- 
tween city voters, on the one hand, 
and country plus small-town voters, 
on the other hand. Mark Sullivan, 
well-known columnist, points out 
some interesting figures to show the 
cleavage between city and rural voters 
in elections involving Roosevelt: 

In 1940 Mr. Roosevelt carried New 
York State. Yet he carried only four 
of the state’s 57 counties outside New 
York City. It was the city vote that 
gave him his majority. A comparable 
outcome occurred in every state (outside 


the South). Practically everywhere Mr. 
Roosevelt carried the large cities, the 





Regeplicone carried the rural districts, 
statistic of the 1936 election ig es. 
pecially vivid. That year Mr. Roosevelt 
carried every city in the country havi 
a population of over 100,000 except one, 
Syracuse. 

In 1940 Mr. Roosevelt carried every 
city with a population of over half a 
million, and all but six cities with a popu. 
lation of over 100,000 

Yet another statistic shows where the 
Republican strength is. In all the United 
States outside the southern and border 
states, there are 1,467 counties. Of 
these the Republicans in 1940 carried. 
nearly four-fifths. 


Thus, it is expected that President 
Roosevelt will carry the South (that 
is, if the party remains united), and 
will win most of the highly industrial- 
ized states. The Republicans, on the 
other hand, are counted on to win 
most of the agricultural states in the 
Midwest and elsewhere; also those 
states in which the majority of people 
live in rural regions and small towns, 

The main contest between the two 
parties will probably take place in cer- 
tain key, borderline states which are 
strong both agriculturally and indus- 
trially. One of these is Ohio. It has 
26 electoral votes. President Roose- 
velt won the state by a margin of 147, 
000 votes in 1940. The Republicans 
are banking on Governor Bricker to 
put that state in the GOP column. 

Another prospective close state is 
Indiana, with 14 electoral votes. It 
supported Willkie by a margin of 25, 
000 in the last election. As part of 
their attempt to win control of this 
state, the Democrats have selected Sen. 
ator Samuel Jackson of Indiana as the 
permanent chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention.’ . 

As the keynoter at the convention, 
the Democrats have chosen Governor 
Robert Kerr of Oklahoma. That state 
has 11 electoral votes and it went Dem- 
ocratic in the last election. 

By giving Senator Jackson and Gov- 
ernor Kerr leading roles in the Demo- 
cratic convention, the leaders of that 
party hope to strengthen its position 
not only in Indiana and Oklahoma, but 
also in the nearby states of Illinois and 
Missouri. Illinois, with 29 electoral 
votes, supported Roosevelt by a mar- 
gin of 102,000 votes in the last elec- 
tion. Missouri, with 15 electoral votes, 
gave Roosevelt a plurality of 87,000. 

Two very crucial states, which are 
in doubt, are New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Both gave Roosevelt a consid- 


erable lead over Willkie in 1940, but 
they are expected to be extremely close 
this year. 
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Conventions 


HE Fathers of the Constitution had 

little idea that future Presidents of 
the United States would be nominated 
and chosen as they are today. The 
Constitution itself says nothing about 
the method of nomination, and it was 
the intention of the Founders that the 
President be chosen by a group of 
electors selected by the various state 
legislatures. The people were to have 
little say in the matter. 

The establishment of political parties 
made necessary a nominating process. 
Without agreement in each party upon 
a candidate, it was apparent to all 
that there would be little chance of 
the party’s electors giving any single 
candidate the necessary votes. By 
1800, the method of nomination used 
by both the Federalists and the Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans was the congres- 
sional caucus. The members of each 
party who held seats in the two houses 
of Congress simply met and decided 
upon their candidate. 

This procedure was very simple, 
entailed little expense, and avoided 
all the complications involved in the 
present-day national convention. But 
it was not very democratic, and as 
the democratic surge swept over the 
newly opened sections of the country, 
there was strong resentment against 
the congressional caucus as the nom- 
inating machinery. The first strong 
agitation for a more democratic 
method came during the 1820’s. An- 
drew Jackson and his followers in- 
augurated changes. 

For a while after the breakdown 
of the congressional caucus, presiden- 
tial candidates were nominated by 
party caucuses of the state legis- 
latures, by state conventions, and 
even by mass meetings. Early in the 
thirties, however, the practice of hold- 
ing national conventions for the pur- 
pose of nominating the presidential 
and vice-presidential candidates be- 
came widely established. The Demo- 
cratic Party held its first national 
convention in 1832, in Baltimore. An- 
drew Jackson had already received the 
endorsement of a majority of the 
states and the purpose of the conven- 
tion was to nominate a vice-presiden- 
tial candidate. It is interesting to 
note that it was at this first conven- 
tin that the two-thirds rule, which 
was adhered to by the Democratic 
Party until 1936, was established. 


By 1840, the national convention . 


became a fixed political institution. 
By that year the Whigs had abandoned 
the caucus method of nomination and 
held their first national convention. 
Atfirst the national conventions did 
not adopt platforms upon which the 
parties would appeal to the voters, 
but were confined largely to the nomi- 
nation of candidates and to speech- 
making. Nor were they truly “na- 
tial” conventions because not all 
the States sent delegates. Moreover, 
‘early national conventions merely 
the choice of the party cau- 

Wises already held by the states. 
With the establishment of the na- 
convention as a political insti- 
mition came the professional politician 


Who devoted most of his. time to the. 


ts of his party and to the 
Winning of elections. Toward the 
turn of the century a widespread at- 
Was made to break the power 

of the professional politician by elect- 
delegates to the national conven- 

in the party primary elections. 
today less than half the states 
‘se this method. The others choose 


their delegates by state and district 
Conventions. 





Democratic Party Headliners 


HENRY A. WALLACE. Vice-President Wallace’s political future, on the eve 
of the Democratic national convention, remains highly doubtful. If the conven- 
tion has its way, he will not be on the 1944 ticket, but the delegates may bow to 
the wishes of Franklin D. Roosevelt as they did in 1940. Otherwise, the prestige 
Wallace may have gained from his recent trip to China and the backing which 
he has from the Congress of Industriaf Organizations and from liberal branches 
of the Democratic Party are not expected to outweigh the opposition he faces, 
especially from Southern delegates. As Vice-President, Wallace has consistently 
carried the torch of the New Deal even after President Roosevelt publicly laid 
aside the term. Wallace’s many speeches and actions toward this end have won 
him a large liberal following as well as intensified a strong opposition. In the 
strictly Vice-Presidential role of presiding over the Senate, he has performed 
his duties without exciting comment one way or the other. The former secretary 
of agriculture, who was born in Iowa 56 years ago, is well known for his in- 
terest in scientific agriculture, philosophy, and a wide range of other subjects. 





ROBERT S. KERR. The governor of Oklahoma, who will be the keynoter and 
temporary chairman of the Democratic national convention, made the headlines 
earlier this year when he helped to stamp out a revolt that was brewing within 
the ranks of the Democratic leaders. He also identified himself early with the 
fourth-term movement, and is frequently sought out for comment on national 
political developments. After being assigned to deliver the keynote address, 
he made a special effort to sound out the advice of fellow Democrats, especially 
seeking the opinion of those in Congress. So his speech should be a fair com- 
posite of views, and it will naturally contain praise for the administration and 
censure for the Republicans and their candidate, Thomas Dewey. Governor Kerr 
is 48 years old, and like so many of his predecessors in the Oklahoma statehouse 
he is an oil man. He is also a lawyer, and has held several public positions in 
the past. He took over the governorship in January 1943. So far as is known, 
he is not pointing toward any higher political office at the present time. A veteran 
of World War I, he remained active in National Guard affairs for some years. 








SAMUEL D. JACKSON. The man who as permanent chairman will swing the 
gavel at the Democratic national convention this week is still rated as a new- 
comer to the national political scene. He was appointed to the Senate earlier 
this year to fill the vacancy left by the death of Frederick Van Nuys, and he will 


‘ bow out when the new session of Congress begins next January. The man who 


appointed him, Governor Henry Schricker, is himself running for the seat, and 
Jackson is the Democratic nominee to succeed Schricker as governor. But all 
of this is of interest chiefly to Indianans, and the question is why Jackson was 
given the honor of being permanent chairman of the convention. Lacking in 
national prestige, he can point to being strongly pro-administration, but so can 
a great many others. The only answer seems to be the desire to accord convention 
recognition to a midwesterner, and possibly to bolster Democratic fortunes in the 
wavering state of Indiana. A secondary consideration is Jackson’s age. At 48, 
he may be classed among the “young” men, and his selection may be a part of 
the Democratic counteroffensive against the Republican “accent on youth.” 








ROBERT E. HANNEGAN. The national chairman of the Democratic Party 
calls himself a “plain, everyday, 100 per cent, straight organization Democrat.” 
And although he has frequently predicted the nomination of President Roosevelt 
for a fourth term, Hannegan sees himself not as a promoter for any one man, 
but as one whose job is to work for whomever the Democrats may nominate. 
Consequently he has tried to steer clear of party feuds and differences of opinion, 
and instead to build up a smooth-running organization. His success or failure 
at this cannot be determined until November, but he has been working hard 
since he took the job over last January. A native of St. Louis, where his father 
was a police captain and chief of detectives, Hannegan is 41. In school he starred 
in athletics and studied law. Until becoming national chairman, he confined his 
many political activities to St. Louis and Missouri. His star waned when the 
machine was caught in a voting fraud, but Senator Truman made it possible for 
him to come out of retirement by gaining him responsible positions in the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, which he left to become Democratic national chairman. 


SAM RAYBURN. With the field for the Democratic Vice-Presidential nomina- 
tion seemingly wide open, the list of possibilities is all-inclusive. Among the 








names figuring in the speculation of recent weeks are those of Senator Truman 
of Missouri, War Manpower Commissioner Paul McNutt, and Shipbuilder Henry 
Kaiser. Another is Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives for 
the past four years. His strength is in being a Southerner and of conservative 
leanings, having worked his way up under the tutelage of his fellow Texan, former 
Vice-President John N. Garner. Rayburn, however, has carried the ball in Congress 
on numerous occasions for the administration, and done it faithfully. He is a 
longtime legislator, having served in the Texas House of Representatives six years 
and in Congress since 1913. He began his career as a lawyer, and his shingle still 
swings in the wind at Bonham, Texas. Near Bonham. is his farm home, where he 
spends his vacations with a brother and a sister. If the Vice-Presidency does not 
come his way, Rayburn may be left only with his seat in the House. For steady 
Republican gains in the House have nearly wiped out the Democratic majority. 


JAMES F. BYRNES. The War Mobilization Director, who is the President’s 
right-hand man on the home front, is also listed among the Vice-Presidential possi- 
bilities. He is esteemed by all branches of the party, and especially so by the 
Southerners. In his favor, also, is a long and varied career on the national scene. 
His only drawback, if it can be called that, is the necessity for him to continue in 
his present assignment. Should the President win reelection this fall, he might 
prefer to continue Byrnes where he is rather than to have him leave for the Vice- 
President’s chair. The importance of Byrnes’ present task is well characterized in 
the title sometimes pinned on him—‘Assistant President.” A slender, energetic 
man, he is 65 years old. He has been a lawyer, court reporter, representative and 
senator from his native state of South Carolina, and United States Supreme Court 
justice. He resigned from the last position to take the present one. Prior to the 
war, his most notable service to the administration was in marshaling legislation 
through Congress. He was also one of the lieutenants who secured the third- 
term nomination for Franklin D. Roosevelt four years ago in Chicago. 
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The Story of the Week 


The War Fronts 


The mighty Russian offensive con- 
tinued last week to drive the Nazi 
armies back toward Germany. Fol- 
lowing the capture of Minsk, capital 
of White Russia, the’ armies of the 
central front pushed westward toward 
the Baltic states and deep into Poland. 
If their present rate of advance con- 
tinues they will be on German soil 
soon for, as we go to press, they are 
less than 60 miles from East Prus- 
sia. They are threatening with en- 
trapment the Nazi armies stationed 
in the Baltic states. Since the begin- 
ning of the offensive, the Russians 
have advanced more than 200 miles. 
It is estimated by the Russians that 
a quarter of a million Nazis have been 
killed or captured in the present drive. 

While the main weight of the Rus- 
sian drive is centered on the central 
front there are reports of increased 
activity on the front south of the 
Pripet Marshes in Poland. The Ger- 
mans have evacuated the city of Kovel, 
one of their strong points on the 
Polish front, some 75 miles from 
Brest-Litovsk. Observers expect the 
Russians to reduce that fortress guard- 
ing Warsaw as soon as possible and 
to make a concerted drive to take the 
Polish capital. 

In the west, a 33-day stalemate was 
broken with the seizure of Caen by 
British and Canadian troops. At the 
other end of the peninsula American 
forces took La Haye du Puits. These 
two cities are important; they were 
the two points to which the German 
defense line across the peninsula was 
anchored. The Allies: are now ex- 
pected to launch a major offensive in 
the west, designed either to strike 
directly at Paris or to capture other 
major ports along the Channel coast. 

Meanwhile, there has been a shift 
of German commanders in France. 
Marshal von Rundstedt has been re- 
placed by Field Marshal Guenthem 
von Kluge. The removal of von Rund- 
stedt is interpreted as a sign of Hit- 
ler’s displeasure with his commander’s 
inability to hold back the Allies in 
the west. 





ACME 


WELCOME TO YANKEE LIBERATORS. The mayor of a French village, liberated 
by the Allies, advances to greet an American sergeant as the happy villagers stand 


in the background. 


The most important victory in the 
Pacific war was completed last week 
with the conquest of the island of 
Saipan, after 25 days of fierce and 
bloody fighting. With Saipan in our 
hands, we are now within less than 
1,500 miles of Tokyo. On the Asiatic 
mainland, the Chinese staged a come- 
back at Hengyang in Hunan province. 
That key city had previously been 
written off as the Japanese had seized 
an airport in the vicinity and the fall 
of the city seemed imminent. Whether 
the Chinese will be able to hold on to 
their gains is still unclear for they 
are still locked in deadly battle with 
the Japanese. 


Britain’s Latest Ordeal 


The rain of robot bombs on Britain 
probably will not end, according to 
Prime Minister Churchill, until the 
Allies capture “the soil from which 
these attacks are launched.” At first 
minimized, the attacks are now ad- 
mitted to be damaging, with London 
bearing the brunt. 

On an average day, from 100 to 150 

of the flying bombs, each 
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RUSSIAN GAINS on the Eastern Front since the Red 
Army’s great drive began on June 22, are shown in 
black. The advance has been faster than that of Hitler’s 
As we go to press, 
the Russians are approaching East Prussia. 


vaunted Panzer Divisions in 1941. 
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weighing more than a 
ton, are discharged from 
points in France. At the 
time of Mr. Churchill’s 
recent report to the 
House of Commons, 
these engines of death 
had caused 2,752 fatal- 
ities and sent some 8,000 
people to hospitals. 
The weapon is de- 
scribed as a miniature 
plane 25 feet long with a 
wingspread of 16 feet. 
A jet-propulsion engine 
provides the power, and 
a gyroscopic automatic 
pilot keeps it on course 
but cannot steer it to a 
specific target. The ex- 
plosive charge, riding in 
the nose, may weigh as 
much as one ton. When 
the bomb dives to the 
ground it has little pene- 
trating power, but in- 
stead explodes with a 
terrific horizontal blast 
that levels everything for 
yards around. Houses 
collapse as if they .were 
made of cardboard. Fall- 
ing debris causes most 
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of the deaths and flying glass most of 
the injuries. 

The Nazis had planned to launch 
much larger bombs, but Allied air 
forces, tipped off by intelligence re- 
ports, destroyed the launching ways. 

Present defenses against the attacks 
include (1) walls of flak sent up by 
anti-aircraft batteries; (2) intercep- 
tion by fighter planes which chase the 
bombs and shoot them down; (3) 
bombing of the launching sites; (4) 
barrage balloons from which dangle 
steel cables and perhaps nets. British 
experts meanwhile are seeking other 
means of combating the menace. 

The Nazis, of course, are making 
great propaganda capital of the at- 
tacks in order to bolster their sagging 
morale at home. But they are not 
succeeding in diverting the British 
from wartime tasks, and there has 
been no let up in the fighting in 
France. 


Central American Turmoil 


Dictator presidents in Central 
America are losing their hold. In 
recent weeks, the chief executives of 
El Salvador and Guatemala, both of 
whom had held office since 1931, have 
been forced to resign. And the tenure 
of the presidents of Honduras and 
Nicaragua is so uncertain that they 
may be dispossessed any day. 

The situation, viewed from the 
United States, is taken as an indica- 
tion of a democratic upsurge in those 
nations and is therefore welcomed. 
Our government is keeping hands off, 
because in each case it is an internal 
affair, but unofficially it sees the up- 
risings as being all to the good. 

The revolts and near-revolts are 
clouded over with many complexities, 
but not enough to hide the popular 
character of the movements. That is 
the way they appear to such observers 
as the New York Times correspondent 
in Panama, who cabled the ‘ollowing 
dispatch: 

“A chief force behind the Central 
American revolts is believed to be 
popular dissatisfaction with dictators 
giving only iin service to democracy 
while arbitrarily adspiing constitu- 
tions designed to continue them in 
power and deny free, fair elections. 
Another is resentment at their denial 
of freedom of the press, speech, and 
assembly and the right to protest by 
petition or to participate in the gov- 


ernment, except as supporters of the 
current dictator. Generally there hag 
been no more economic than politica] 
freedom. Rising inflation, together 
with a depression resulting from war. 
time loss of trade, has made the sity. 
ation of workers increasingly difficult, 
While presidents became richer, work. 
ers became poorer. 

“The revolts are led by students, 
women of all classes, and workers, to- 
gether with a considerable number 
of professional men who are generally 
without political ambitions. Natv- 
rally, there are the usual number of 
‘outs’ who want to get in, but they 
are merely riding the waves of the 
popular revolts. Charges that the 
revolts are motivated by Nazi-Fascist 
influences are unsupported by evi- 
dence. 
of the government were called Com- 
munists. Now they are called Nazi- 
Fascists.” 


Tax Amendment 


There is a movement afoot to limit 
by constitutional amendment federal 
tax rates on incomes, gifts, and es- 
tates. Already 14 state legislatures 
have petitioned Congress to add to 





G.O.P. CHAIRMAN. Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., of New York who, as new chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, will 
direct the Dewey campaign. 


the Constitution a tax ceiling of 2 
per cent which could be raised only 
in time of war and only with a three 
fourths vote of both houses. 

The action of these states and de 
mands of private organizations for 
lower postwar taxation have caused 
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the Treasury Department to object 
to the suggested limitation on taxes. 
Fiscal experts point out that after the 
war, even with a high level of employ- 
ment, income tax receipts will drop, 
due to demobilization of war indus- 
tries and the reduction of overtime 
work. Coupled with this will be a 
great postwar demand on government 
—that of financing veterans’ benefits, 
demobilization, postwar Army and 
Navy, foreign relief, and the interest 
on the towering debt incurred during 
the war years. 

If a limit is placed on federal taxa- 
tion, we can expect budget defaults 
even in prosperous years. The federal 
government may have to offset the ceil- 
ing by levying excise taxes in new and 
wider fields and by increasing taxes in 
the lower income brackets. 


The Asiatic Frontier 

Returning from a seven-week trip 
to Asia as the personal envoy of the 
President, Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace reported to the American 
people on the behind-the-scenes view 
of Asiatic Russia and China as he 
saw it. He found “a new frontier” 
extending from Minneapolis, through 
the Pacific Coast states and Alaska, to 
Central Asia. 

“Here are vast resources on min- 
erals and manpower to be developed 
by democratic peaceful methods—the 
methods not of exploitation, but, on 
the contrary, the more profitable 
method of creating higher living 
standards for hundreds of millions 
of people,” he said. 

The peoples of this Asiatic frontier 
he found “anxious for the most 
friendly relationship with the United 
States.” He discovered that Russia 
is eager to enter the machine age and 
the help being “given “her through 
lend-lease has helped her to expand 
industrial production. China, like- 
wise, is looking to greater industrial- 
ization but, the Vice President warns, 
must keep in mind that she is essen- 
tially an agricultural nation and de- 
velopment of the machine age depends 
upon agrarian reconstruction. 

Wallace came home confident that 
Russia and China would take the 
“necessary steps to ensure continuing 
peace and to promote cultural and 
commercial exchanges among the na- 
tions of the Pacific to the benefit of 
all.” 


De Gaulle’s Visit 

When General Charles de Gaulle left 
Washington last week, it was generally 
agreed that his three-day conference . 
with President Roosevelt had brought 
about the bettering of relations be- 
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PACIFIC AND ASIATIC COMMANDS. This map shows the areas under the com- 
mand of various United Nations leaders in the Far Eastern theater of war. From 
east, west, and south, the net is closing on Japan. 


tween France and the United States 
which has been needed. General de 
Gaulle’s visit was emphatically de- 
scribed as “non-diplomatic,” for it was 
mutually decided not to bring up the 
question of American recognition of 
his committee as the provisional gov- 
ernment of France. 

Within the scope of the Washington 
discussions, however, were plans for 
greater cooperation of de Gaulle’s Free 
French and the Allies in the libera- 
tion of the remairder of France. 
Questions of currency to be used by 
United Nations armies in France and 
the establishment of civil adminis- 
trations for areas as they are freed 
were reviewed. 

De Gaulle enthusiasts optimistically 
pointed out that the friendly atmos- 
phere which surrounded the General’s 
stay here could be construed to mean 
that the chances for full recognition 
by the United States had improved. 
But it was generally believed that, 
pending an election by the Freneh 
people, no further recognition will 
be given the de Gaulle government. 


Channel Islands 


Few scraps of news about the Chan- 
nel Islands have filtered through since 
the Allies invaded France. The latest 
bit is that the British believe they 
have intercepted the first attempt of 
the Germans to evacuate the islands, 
which, lying from 10 to 30 miles west 
of the Cherbourg peninsula, have long 


£ 


yet; 
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. LIBERATOR LINER. UD th 'W ccctemmivctch dandiin bt hw OG ReeeeS Maine. 


It has a range of 2,500 miles and can carry 
at a cruising speed of 240 miles an hour. 
after the war. 


48 passengers and 1,200 pounds of mail 
Many such planes will come into use 


since lost what little military value 
they had to the Nazis. The Germans 
have held the islands since June 1940, 
seizing them after the British had 
evacuated most of the 90,000 people 
who lived there. 

Although they are on the fringe of 
France, the islands are the oldest de- 
pendencies of the British Crown, to 
which they were attached in 1204. 
Until Nazi occupation, the people en- 
joyed a large measure of self-govern- 
ment. Among some of the farming 
people, the old Norman French lan- 
guage was spoken, but modern French 
was the official language, and English 
the business language. 

The main islands of Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Alderney, and Sark, together with 
some tiny islets, have an area of only 
75 square miles, but they have given 
the world the famous Jersey and 
Guernsey breeds of cattle. 





Neo. I Postwar Problem 
(Concluded from page 1) 

by the leaders of democracy and 

thereby delivered into the hands of 

demagogues who have no respect for 

or desire to follow the principles of 

democracy. 

“This war is not being fought for 
the past. It is being fought for the 
future. The determination of the 
soldiers that the future bring abun- 
dance and peace must be recognized 
and understood. It is the objective 
of civilians and soldiers alike. This 
is a war against aggression and dic- 
tatorship. Further, it is a war against 
depression, unemployment, and eco- 
nomic chaos, for out of these unhappy 
conditions the seeds of war are sown. 

“If we will but open our eyes to the 
tremendous accomplishments of the 
United States in mobilizing for war, 
we cannot fail to appreciate its great 
potentialities for the era after the 
war. The same can be said for the 
rest of the world, in view of the pro- 
duction achievements of Great Britain, 
Russia, and Germany. Even Japan’s 
industrial efforts for war can give 
promise of greater abundance in 
peacetime. It all depends on the de- 
termination of man to make the most 
of his’ resources and to produce for 
consumption and peaceful purposes 
rather than for war. 

“The choice between jobs and 
abundance, on the one hand, and un- 
employment and deprivation, on the 
other, will be made, either positively 
or by default. Democracy will sur- 
vive if it makes the proper decision.” 





[ SMILES | 


“How do you like your change from 
salesman to policeman?” 

“Fine. The pay is regular os ba 
hours are good. But the thing I 
most is that the customer is RE. 
wrong.” 





Customer: “My, but it’s tough to pay 
50 cents a poun for meat.” 
Butcher: “Yes, but it’s much tougher 
when you pay 25 cents.” 
. * * 


A war-worker, engaged in the making 
of precision instruments, was at a base- 
ball game recently and exercised the 
American prerogative of abusing the 
umpire. 

ou big bum!” he yelled. “He was 
safe by a thousandth of an inch.” 


+ * * 


Jud 
your 

Motorist: “I = a were where there 
were no traffic co 

Judge: “Granted. Thirty days fee 
speeding.” ie 


Bill: “In these times we should put a 
bridle on our ap 

Fill: “I’d ra 
mouth.” 


: “Now what have you to say for 


tes.” 
r put a bit in my 
- . 7 ‘ 


“Professor, you left your umbrella at 
our house.” 

“Oh, I wish you hadn’t called me back. 
At least I left it with honest people and 
who knows where I’d leave it next time.” 

* * ” 


Stranger: “I am conducting a survey 
of farm production in this area. Can 
you tell me why I raise pee instead 
of corn, peas, an 

Farmer: “That I can, = 


H don’t 
need hoeing.” — 





| News Quiz 


1. On what grounds do certain oa 
bers of the Democratic Party op 
Wallace as the vice-president A = 
date? 

2. Why are many southern Democrats 
opposed to the Roosevelt administration? 

3. Which are some of the key states 
the Democrats will have to carry if they 
are to be elected? 

4. How is the racial issue likely to 
figure in the presidential campaign? 

5. What issue has arisen in connection 
with the Electoral College? 

6. Before national conventions were 
held, what method was used to nominate 
presidential candidates? 

7. What two proposals are under dis- 
cussion at the Bretton Woods conference? 

8. Why is it important that world cur- 
rencies be stabilized? 

9. For what pu would the pro- 
posed stabilization fund be used? t 
contribution would the United States 
make to the fund? 

10. What functions would the proposed 
world bank perform? 


11. What sone | inpertense ie 
tached to Caen an aye du Puits? 

12. Tell something about the Channel 
Islands. 


13. What was the princi 
plishment of General de Gau 
the United States? 


14. What constitutional 





accom- 
e’s visit to 


amendment 


has been pro posed by a number of state 
governments? 
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The Electoral College Issue in 1944 


EXT January 20 someone will be 

inaugurated to serve as president 
of the United States until January 20, 
1949. The man who will be the cen- 
tral figure in this ceremony will pre- 
sumably be selected by the American 
people who vote in the national elec- 
tion on November 7. 

This may not happen, however, for 
the 50 million citizens who will go to 
the polls on November 7 will not vote 
directly for president but will select 
531 “presidential electors.” The elec- 
tors will meet in the capitals of the 
48 states on December 13 to cast their 
votes for president. These electoral 








those voted for as President, the House 
of Representatives shall choose imme- 
diately, by ballot, the President.” ) 
There now exists a possibility that 
40 of the 581 presidential electors 
who will be chosen on November 7 
will be “unpledged.” These are the 
23 electors to be chosen in Texas, the 
9 in Mississippi, and the 8 in South 
Carolina. In Texas and Mississippi 
state conventions of the Democratic 
party have already named the men 
and women who will appear on the 
November ballot as Democratic candi- 
dates to serve as presidential electors, 
and in naming them the conventions 


‘The framers of the Constitution 
supposed that the electors would meet 
to discuss the merits of several pos- 
sible candidates in a nonpartisan, 
open-minded atmosphere, after which 
they would vote to select the persons 
for president and vice-president. 

It soon developed, however, that 
men who wanted to be electors would 
announce ahead of time how they 
would cast their electoral votes. Thus, 
when people voted for John Doe rather 
than Richard Roe to represent them 
in the Electoral College, they did so 
not by weighing Mr. Doe’s qualifica- 
tions against Mr. Roe’s qualifications, 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Hold-up man 


votes wilb then be forwarded to Wash- 
ington, where on January 6 they will 
be officially counted in the presence of 
the members of both houses of Con- 
gress. If a majority of all the elec- 
toral votes then counted (that is, 266 
or more of them) are cast for the 
same person, that person will be de- 
clared elected. But, if no candidate 
obtains a majority of the votes, then 
the selection of the man to be inaugu- 
rated on January 20, 1945, will be 
decided by the members of the House 
of Representatives. 

Here is how it may happen that the 
next president of the United States 
may be chosen by the House of Repre- 
sentatives next January rather than 
by the voters in November: 

Let us suppose that on November 7 
the voters elect 260 electors who are 
known to hold votes which they will 
cast for Franklin D. Roosevelt and 231 
whose votes will go to Thomas E. 
Dewey. In addition there will be 40 
other electors whose voting intentions 
may not be known. If these 40 electors 
refuse to vote for either Mr. Roosevelt 
or Mr. Dewey on December 138—if, 
for example, they should cast 40 elec- 
toral votes for Senator Harry Byrd— 
then it will be clear that no candidate 
will obtain the necessary 266 electoral 
votes when the official count is made 
on January 6. 

In such an event the House of Rep- 
resentatives would have the responsi- 
bility of deciding whether Mr. Roose- 
velt ar Mr. Dewey or Mr. Byrd should 
take the inaugural oath on January 20. 
(For the Constitution provides that 
if no candidate receives a clear ma- 
jority of all electoral votes, “then from 
the persons having the highest num- 
bers not exceeding three on the list of 


explicitly declared that if elected (and 
they will be because in these three 
states Democrats are almost invariably 
elected) they will not be bound to cast 
their electoral votes for the nominees 
selected by the Democratic national 
convention. The Democratic party in 
South Carolina has also indicated that 
it will take similar action. 

For more than 100 years every 
presidential elector has voted for his 
party’s nominee, although none of 
them had any legal obligation to do so. 
It was simply custom and “good poli- 
tics.” The appearance of an elector’s 
name on the ballot has been under- 
stood by the voters to mean that he 
would cast his electoral vote for the 
presidential nominee previously agreed 
upon by his party. Only once has this 
practice ever been violated; that was 
in 1820 when one elector who had been 
chosen by the voters of his state on 
the assumption that he would cast his 
electoral vote for James Monroe de- 
clined to do so and voted instead for 
John Quincy Adams. 


The Constitutional Plan 


The men who framed the Constitu- 
tion in 1787 did not plan to have the 
president elected directly by the 
people. They provided instead that 
the president and vice-president should 
be chosen by electors appointed es- 
pecially for that purpose. The Con- 
stitution says that electors should be 
appointed by each state “in such man- 
ner as the legislature thereof may di- 
rect.” In practice the electors are now 
chosen by popular vote in all states. 
The total number of electors is equal 
to the total number of members of 
Congress. The electors as a group 
are called the “Electoral College.’” 


SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Rebellious 


but rather because they knew that 
Mr. Doe, if elected, would cast his elec- 
toral vote for Martin Moe for presi- 
dent while Mr. Roe, if elected, would 
cast his vote for Paul Poe. If most 
of the voters in a given state wanted 
Mr. Poe to be president they would 
of course elect Mr. Roe to represent 
them in the Electoral College. In this 
way, the voters came to control the 
selection of the president in fact 
though not in theory. 

When Texas voters go to the polls 
next November they will presumably 
have a choice of voting either for 23 
Republican electors pledged to vote 
for Thomas E. Dewey or for 23 Demo- 
cratic electors who may be unpledged 
to vote for any particular candidate. 
Because Democratic voters are in the 
overwhelming majority in Texas, it 
is expected that the 23 Democratic 
electors will be chosen to represent the 
state of Texas in the Electoral Col- 
lege. How they will cast their elec- 
toral votes is not known. They may 
decide to cast them for Franklin Roose- 
velt after all, or they may even cast 
them for Mr. Dewey, or they may vote 
for a conservative Democrat such as 
Harry Byrd, as was suggested earlier 
in this article. The same situation 
may also develop in Mississippi and 
South Carolina and possibly in some 
other southern states. 

The reason why certain sonthern 
leaders of the Democratic party have 
adopted this course, threatening to 
disrupt their party’s unity, is well 
known: they are opposed to President 
Roosevelt and to the policies of other 
New Deal leaders in the Democratic 
party. They particularly dislike the 
actions of the present administration 
on behalf of the Negroes and what 


they call the interference of the fed. 
eral government with states’ rights, 
They do not desire the election of a 
Republican president. What they 
really want is to secure a larger 
measure of influence in the Demo- 
cratic party. Toward this end they 
have said that they will not suppert 
the Democratic presidential nominee 
—that is, presumably, Franklin Roose. 
velt—for reelection unless the Demo- 
cratic party at its convention this 
week in Chicago complies with their 
demands: 

(1) To write a platform favoring 
“white supremacy” in southern politi- 
cal life—or at least avoiding any plank 
favoring racial equality; 

(2) to keep any mention of the poll 
tax out of the platform; 

(3) to restore the rule that no can- 
didate can receive the Democratic 
nomination for president or vice-presi- 
dent unless he receives a two-thirds 
majority of the votes at the party’s 
national convention; and 

(4) to choose a conservative, prefer- 
ably a southerner, to be the party’s 
nominee for the office of vice-president, 


Will Southern Demands Be Met? 


If the Democratic national conven- 
tion accepts these demands, then there 
is little doubt that all the electors 
from southern states will cast their 
votes for President Roosevelt on De- 
cember 13. But if the convention re- 
jects all or most of these demands— 
and it is known that they are opposed 
by the President and by the majority 
of the delegates to the Chicago con- 
vention — then the southern leaders 
will have to decide whether to accept 
the majority vote of their party con- 
vention and support its nominees or 
whether to do as they have threatened 
and elect unpledged electors. 

Some political observers believe that 
the southern Democrats will not carry 
out their threatened action even if 
their demands are rejected at the Chi- 
cago convention. This view is based 
on two considerations: 

(1) Refusal of one or more south- 
ern states to support the Democratic 
presidential nominee might lead. to 
the election of a Republican adminis- 
tration for 1945-49 and that would 
deprive all Democrats, south and 
north, of the power and patronage 
which they have as members of the 
dominant party in the federal gov- 
ernment. 

(2) Voters who discover that their 
chosen electors do not cast their elec 
toral votes in the way they (the 
voters) prefer may raise an indignant 
protest and demand an amendment 
to the Constitution to abolish the 
Electoral College as an_ institution. 
If the Constitution were amended to 
make the choice of president and 
vice-president depend directly on pop 
ular vote, the southern states would 
find themselves with much less influ 
ence in a national election than they 
now possess. For those states now 
have 25.2 per cent of the nation’s vote 
in the Electoral College, but they have 
only 12 per cent of the total popular 
vote. This discrepancy arises from 
the fact that a large proportion of the 
population (most of the Negroes 
many poorer white people) is u 
to vote in the South, because of te 
strictions. 

It is entirely possible, of course, that 
a compromise will be worked out be 
tween the northern and southern wings 
of the party (see article on page 1 for 
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John Maynard Keynes, leading British 
financial expert at the conference. 


ACME 


Bretton Woods, New Hampshire, scene of the international monetary conference, 


venting a postwar economic collapse. 
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where delegates from more than 40 nations are assembled to discuss ways of pre- Harry D. White, ie | oxiginenee of 


the American financial proposa 


World Monetary Problems Under Discussion 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tween nations. As President Roose- 
velt said in his message to the confer- 
ence: “Commerce is the life blood of 
a free society. We must see to it that 
the arteries which carry that blood 
stream are not clogged again, as they 
have been in the past, by artificial bar- 
riers created through senseless eco- 
nomic rivalries.” 

The second problem deals with re- 
construction of war-devastated areas. 
The economic life of all Europe will 
have been greatly disrupted at the end 
of the war and most of the countries 
will need large sums of capital to re- 
build their factories, tool them, and 
reestablish their economic life. Thus, 
the conference is discussing means 
whereby this program of reconstruc- 
tion and development can be carried 
out. 

International trade is of vital im- 
portance to all nations, including the 
United States. No country can hope 
to achieve a high level of prosperity 
without carrying on a large volume 
of trade with other nations. To some 
nations, foreign commerce is of more 
vital importance than to others. But 
even to the United States, with a vast 
domestic market, a flourishing foreign 
trade means the difference betveen 
depression and prosperity. Our post- 
war prosperity will thus hinge to a 
large extent upon the ability to pro- 
vide the “arteries which carry the 
blood stream of international com- 
merce.” 


Stabilizing Currencies 


If foreign trade is to be carried on 
smoothly after the war, one of the first 
steps to be taken is to stabilize the cur- 
rencies of the world. Trade which is 
carried on across national boundaries 
creates problems which do not exist in 
the exchange of goods within a single 
country. The biggest problem is that 
of differing currencies. Instead of a 
single monetary unit, such as the dol- 
lar, there will be dozens. British goods 
are priced in terms of pounds sterling, 
French in francs, Italian in lire, Rus- 
sian in rubles, and so on. 

The Bretton Woods conference is 
seeking, therefore, to find a way 
Whereby all these different currencies 
can be brought into a fixed and stable 
relation with one another. Fluctuat- 
ing currencies immediately discourage 
foreign trade because buyers and sel- 
lers are never able to determine prices 
in advance unless they are sure that 


- foreign currencies will have a fairly 


steady value. They face no such prob- 





lem in carrying on commercial deals 
at home, because the dollar remains the 
same in all parts of the country. 
When the war closes, many Ameri- 
can companies will want to buy goods 
from Britain. They will be quoted 
prices in pounds sterling. They must 
buy pounds sterling from their banks 
in order to make payment, and they 
will hesitate to make the purchases 
unless they are sure that the pound 
sterling will cost them a given num- 
ber of dollars. The same will be true 
of foreigners who will want to buy 
American machinery and other prod- 
ucts. These foreigners cannot pay for 
these goods in francs or rubles or 
pounds, but must obtain dollars. 
They will buy the goods only if they 
know that the dollars will cost them 
so many francs or rubles or pounds, 
and not if the value of the dollar is 
going to shift from day to day. 


Breakdown Between Wars 


One of the main reasons for the 
breakdown of international trade be- 
tween the two wars was the lack of 
stability in the world’s currencies. 
The reason for this was that there 
was no means whereby all the curren- 
cies could be kept steady in relation 
to one another. The gold standard, 
which had served this purpose admir- 
ably before the First World War, had 
broken down and there was no common 
metal or commodity to which the cur- 
rencies could be anchored. Even the 
pound sterling was released from its 
tie to gold in 1931, and the dollar it- 
self left gold in 1933. 

When the gold standard was in ef- 
fect, the currencies of every country 
were convertible into a certain num- 
ber of ounces of gold, and since all 
had a fixed relationship to gold, all had 
a fixed relationship to one another. 
Thus the pound sterling was worth 
about $4.86, and the French franc 
about 20 cents, and the other curren- 
cies had a similarly fixed and steady 
value. When foreigners wanted to 
buy American goods, they knew how 
much of their own money it would 
take because the value of the dollar 
remained constant. 

There are a number of reasons why 
the gold standard broke down after 
the First World War. One of the most 
important of these was the fact that 
the United States was gradually ob- 
taining most of the world’s gold sup- 
ply, and the other countries could not 
obtain enough. They had to ship gold 
to the United States to pay for the 


excess of purchases over sales, since 
this country was selling far more 
abroad than it was buying. - In addi- 
tion, they owed large sums of money 
to this country on their war debts. 
Gold was the only way by which the 
difference could be made up, because 
in international trade a nation’s re- 
ceipts must balance its payments un- 
less gold is shipped to cover the dif- 
ference. 

When the world left the gold stand- 
ard, the value of the different curren- 
cies fluctuated widely. For example, 
when England abandoned the gold 
standard in 1931, the pound sterling 
was no longer worth $4.86 but slipped 
to $4.00 and then to $3.85. It became 
very difficult for English concerns to 
purchase American goods because 
their pounds bought fewer dollars. On 
the other hand, Americans could buy 
English woolens and other goods more 
cheaply because it took fewer dollars 
to buy a pound. 

The result of all this was economic 
chaos, during the prewar period, with 
a great reduction in foreign trade, 
with rivalry between the nations, each 
seeking to gain the advantage over the 
other, and with the other retaliating. 
If the postwar period finds a repetition 
of this performance, all experts agree, 
there will be little hope for reestab- 
lishing foreign trade and world-wide 
depression is likely to follow the war. 

How do the monetary experts now 
assembled in New Hampshire hope to 
solve this problem? The formula 
which is being debated and which was 
drawn up some months ago by experts 
of our own Treasury Department and 
of 30 foreign countries is the estab- 
lishment of an International Monetary 
Fund of $8,000,000,000. The purpose 
of this’ fund would be to serve the 
same purpose as the old gold standard; 
that is, to keep the currencies of the 
various countries stable in relation to 
each other. 

Each of the member nations would 
contribute to this pool of currencies. 
The United States would supply $2,- 
500,000,000; Britain, $1,125,000,000; 
Russia about $1,000,000,000; and the 
balance would come from the other 
nations. This fund would be used for 
a number of purposes. Nations, for 
example, which found it difficult to 
obtain dollars to pay for their pur- 
chases of American goods could bor- 
row dollars from the fund. The fund 
would be used at all times to keep the 
currencies of all the countries at the 
level fixed after the war and thus to 


enable sellers and buyers to exchange 
goods at a rate which would not fluc- 
tuate. 

Hand in hand with the proposal to 
set up an International Monetary 
Fund to stabilize currencies is the one 
which calls for the creation of a World 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, with a capital of $10,000,000,- 
000, to be furnished by the member na- 
tions. The principal function of this 
world bank would be to make available 
the funds which are necessary for the 
reconstruction of the economic life of 
the countries which have been ruined 
by the war. The bank itself would 
make loans’ to reestablish industries 
and improve agriculture and to get the 
countries back on their feet. In addi- 
tion, it would encourage the invest- 
ment of funds by private concerns in 
this work by guaranteeing the loans 
and thus eliminating the risks of loss. 

The foregoing is but a sketchy out- 
line of the two major proposals which 
are being considered at the world mon- 
etary conference. Even if the dele- 
gates conclude their discussions in full 
agreement, a long and bitter fight will 
lie ahead before any plan of coopera- 
tion can be put into effect. As stated 
earlier, their program must receive 
the approval of all the participating 
governments. In this country, there 
is considerable opposition to the pro- 
gram—opposition among leading bank- 
ers and opposition among members of 
Congress. The concrete issues will be 
discussed in these pages as they de- 
velop. 


Difficulties Faced 


Meanwhile, the nation is becoming 
familiar with the difficulties involved 
in drawing a blueprint to carry out the 
general principles of international co- 
operation. We are-learning that in- 
ternational cooperation involves far 
more than the desire to cooperate. 
Concrete*measure must be drawn up 
and accepted by all the nations. We 
are also coming to realize that a pro- 
gram of international cooperation in- 
volves cooperation and agreement in 
the economic field as well as the politi- 
cal. But some means must be found 
for opening the channels of interna- 
tional trade if the peace structure is to 
be secure. That is why the Bretton 
Woods conference becomes vitally im- 
portant; it is the first attempt to 
translate into a concrete program the 
principles of cooperation which have 
been endorsed with such widespread 
enthusiasm. 
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Points of View 


What Authors and Editors Are Saying 


(The ideas expressed in these col- 
umns should not be taken to represent 
the views of the editors of The Ameri- 
can Observer.) 


Future of Television 


Robert Conly, radio editor of News- 
week, does not share the expectations 
of some experts who predict a bright 
future for television on a very near 
horizon. In an article in the current 
American Mercury, Mr. Conly shows 
that many technical obstacles must be 
overcome before television is here ‘on 
a coast-to-coast basis. In addition to 
these, he shows how television’s prog- 
ress may be held up, pending the solu- 
tion of another kind of problem, that 
of financing the industry: 


Television’s hardest problem, however, 
is not technical, but financial. It is evi- 
dent that the sale of receiving sets and 
transmitters alone will not make tele- 


cCELovEX 


How rapid will be the progress 
television? 


vision broadcasting a paying business. 
Some one must be found to foot the bills. 
It looks now as if television is going 
on the same formula’ as antes as 
an adverti medium. Early experi- 
mentation indicates that it can be an 
extremely erful sales force. In 
eleven months of commercial operation, 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
television station WNBT in New York 
attracted sponsorship from 13 adver- 
tisers.... The Du Mont experiment 
station W2XWV, New York, now has 
more advertising clients than it can 
easily handle. Actually, this is not as 
encou ng for television as it might 
seem, since NBC, to stimulate interest, 
sold time very cheaply, while W2XWV, 
for the same reason, offers it free. Most 
of the big advertising agencies, however, 
do have television program departments 
already set up—if only to watch develop- 
ments. 

But the fact that a group of adver- 
tisers and manufacturers have, largely 
in a spirit of self-protection, been care- 
ful to keep up with television, does not 
mean that its financial problem is solved. 
Before program sponsors will invest 
enough money in television programs to 
make them really good, they must be as- 
sured an audience not of thousands but 
of millions. On the other hand, before 
millions will spend $200 for a television 
receiver, they must be assured of good 
programs. 


Englishman in America 

Foreign visitors to the United States 
frequently write their impressions of 
us and our country. Their observa- 
tions and commentaries always make 
interesting reading for the American 
public. Oftentimes such writings ap- 
pear in American publications. For 
that reason they seem rather con- 
sciously addressed to the American 
audience and are characterized by re- 
serve, politeness, and the evident in- 
tent of making a good impression. 
Therefore, it is much more revealing 
for us to know what our visitors write 
to their countrymen back home. For 
example, here are some excerpts of 
a communication recently sent to the 
Manchester Guardian (published in 
Manchester, England) by “an English- 
man in Washington.” 

For the 2 who made his first 


visit to the United States in the spring 
of 1944 it was, to speak frankly, to step 


from war-time into peace. The lights 
of Broadway were dimmed by ten o’clock, 
the advertisements appealed raucously 
for war lees and there was a slight 
but imperce le shortage of metal and 
leather But the lights, the food 
and drink, the motor-cars, the pleasure 
resorts—ail the obvious symbols of civil- 
ian life—recalled the world of 1939. One 
thing alone was noticeable—and that 
was a big thing—nearly all the young 
men had gone to war... . 

This general well being, so noticeable 
at any rate in the big towns (it is, of 
course, not universally true of the coun- 
tryside), makes the Englishman feel very 
much a poor relation. He is all too con- 
scious that he is the beneficiary of “lend- 
aoek din tie opedinengied lamentia. at 
i y - generosity o 
his ee SF hosts. And as a 0- 
logical compensation ‘he may fall into the 
deep temptation of calling the American 
civilization “materialist,” which it is not, 
and of adopting superior airs because 
some things, he believes, are better run 
in his own country—including the mo- 
bilization of resources of wealth and 
labor for war. 

Nothing is further from the truth (this 
is a platitude which cannot too often be 
repeated) that the idea that the average 
American citizen is profoundly pro-Brit- 
ish; it is rather the contrary. Scratch an 
American citizen and you find a European 
refugee or a descendant of a soldier who 
foug t at Bunker Hill. And nothing, © 
liable to create bad feeling more quickly 
than an air of British superiority, a fea- 
ture unhappily not uncommon among our 
official representatives, even in the For- 
eign Office. There is no doubt that Anglo- 
American relations would be enormously 
improved if we could eschew superior 
attitudes and if they were less receptive 
to the legend of the Machiavellian Eng- 
lishman. But an immense reserve of 
goodwill is there. Every man who fought 
on our side in the last war and every 
woman who had a husband or a son sta- 
tioned in Britain in this is a potential 
ambassador of goodwill. We should 
draw on this resource, but not too heavily. 


Reconversion—The Job Ahead 


The Baruch-Hancock report on War 
and Postwar Adjustment Policies, the 
contract termination law enacted by 
Congress last month, and the work of 
special House and Senate committees 
on postwar policies have given impe- 
tus to thinking and planning now for 
the task of converting industry geared 
for war production to a peacetime 
status. 

In a recent pamphlet, the Public 
Affairs Committee outlines Reconver- 
sion—The Job Ahead. The magnitude 
of the job can be seen from its defini- 
tion of reconversion. 

Above all, reconversion means the co- 
ordination of the operations and pol- 
icies (if possible) of many government 
agencies. ... It means timing the re- 
sumption of large-scale production of 
civilian items with curtailment in mu- 
nitions output; also establishing a prior- 
ity list for civilian items. It means, too, 


working out a licy on reconversion 
competition: Shall all companies in an 


From Open Fields 


An editorial from the July 6 New 
York Times stresses the stabilizing 
role of the men of the soil in these 
revolutionary times. Throughout the 
shifting tides of battle, their philos- 
ophy is “The Plowing Must Go On.” 


One interesting item keeps crop- 
ping up in this war, just as it did in 
the last one. James MacDonald re- 
ferred to it in a dispatch to this 
newspaper from a hot spot near Caen. 
He saw the Norman peasants going 
“about their workaday chores in the 
midst of battle,” plowing, harrowing, 
looking after their livestock or 
“driving their donkey-drawn milk 

|. carts toward Bayeux.” The Allied 
*"@liells whistling over their ‘theads 
might have been birds of passage, 
for all they seemed to care. It was 
so just behind the old Western 
Front twenty-odd years ago. It is 
so in many lands, in many languages. 
In Normandy the peasant is nor- 
mally prosperous. In the Balkans he 
is poor. In China he is poorer still. 
But everywhere he is a man attached 
to the land, clinging to it and loving 
it with more—and less—than the 
romanticist’s passion. Whether or 
not he owns it, it is in his eyes his 
land and no other’s, for on the earth 
level the man who plows and digs 
is owner in the sight of God .and 
Nature. Even in Russia, on the vast 
collective farm, he has his little in- 
dividual plot. 

The conquerors march by, and af- 
ter them the liberators, but the land 
remains. There is the time of plow- 
ing and planting, the time of culti- 
vation, the time of reaping. Ani- 
mals are mated, and have their 
young, and the young mature. The 
cherry orchard or the apple orchard 
is knee high today but will bear 
abundantly a few years hence. If 
the trees are destroyed in battle new 
ones will be set out. The armies 
cannot be there always. Growth 
has its chance between the years of 


the trumpets. It has been so be- 

fore. It may be so again. The peas- | 
ant watches the seasons pass. He © 
watches while a monarch falls, a re- © 
public rises, a new despotism seizes 
the republic. But mostly he watches ~ 
the weather. It is only when his | 


NEWMAN FROM W.-W. 


work is interfered with too often 
and too long that he rebels. Then, 
for a while he shows that he is not | 
phlegmatic. ? 

The name is out of order on this — 
restless continent. The American | 
share-cropper may be worse off than 
many European peasants, but he is 
attached to no one bit of land. Like 
tumbleweed, he follows the unhappy ~ 
wind. The independent American ” 
farmer is the peasant liberated and 
expanded. One likes to believe that | 
he, and all others who work the 
land, will some day own freely the 
soil they till. One hopes, too, that | 
they will retain the old earthy vir- 4 
tues, that wars will not trouble them. 
any more, and that they will con- © 
tinue to love the crumbling loam, ~ 
and all good things that grow © 
thereon. For it is on the open fields ~ 
that all our towers are built. 
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industry start up simultaneously? Shall 
newcomers be barred? Or shall each in- 
dustry’s problem (and each plant’s and 
each community’s) be considered when 
it arises? 

Reconversion also means carrying out 
the Baruch proposals, mapping out a 
policy on government surpluses: How 
shall specially built war plants be dis- 
posed of? . . . What shall be done with 
the world’s greatest merchant fleet? 
Similarly, it means formulating pro- 
grams on raw materials. Large post- 
war stockpiles must be avoided, yet re- 
serves of scarce commodities must be 
kept on hand as military insurance. . 

Finally, reconversion calls for measur- 
ing the size of the job itself. How much 
steel, copper, aluminum, and other ma- 


terials will become available during’ 
war? How much manpower? What ty 
of plone and what can they be used 
Only if we know just what we have 
we plan the use and distribution of 
country’s resources so as to carry on! 
war and at the same time prepare 
peace. 


Postwar Buying Habits 


Wartime conditions — rationil 
shortages, substitutions, and shift 
incomes — have made for 
changes in consumers’ buying h 
Some of these changes will doubt 
be carried over into the postwar 
Science Digest for July, in an 
entitled “War Changes Buying & 
its” lists some of the long-range eff 
of the impact of war on the consul 
public: ; 


Time spent in working in ai 
tioned, fluorescent-ligh war 
for instance, will create new accep 
for the same conveniences at home. 
gain in women’s mechanical-miné 
as a result of war-plant experience, 
wartime lessons gained from 
job and a home going simultan 
assure greater demand for aut 
time-saving, labor-saving equipmi 
not only the washing machine as ag@ 
the wash-tub, but the completely 
matic washer as against the sen 
matic version. : 

Servicemen by the millions are 
first time getting the habit of 
medical and dental care. Thou 
having their first try at wearing gia 
the Army Dental Corps has made @ 
lion soldiers dentally fit since Pearl 
bor. . . . These changes mean it p 
war demand for medical, dental” 
optical equipment and supplies. 

Military life and food have 
millions of men that a balanced | 
food in proper variety, tastes better, 
makes them feel better. Theyll ¥ 
much the same thing after the 
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